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will be made of foreign ships in carrying this rice to Pekin as soon as peace is 
thoroughly restored. I am very glad to have heard from Captain Osboin 
that he has ascertained something more about the northern branch of the 
Yellow River than we previously knew. I hope in the course of a little time, 
as our ships and men-of-war are enabled to survey the coast, that we may 
gain some exact information as to the point where the mouth of the Yellow 
lliver exists. At present we do not know where it falls into the sea, beyond 
the mere fact that its present or northern mouth is somewhere between the 
outlet of the Pei-ho and the promontory of Shantung. 

The President. — The Society has doubtless heard with much satisfaction, 
from a person so well acquainted with the resources of China as Mr. Lockhart, 
so clear an explanation of what we may expect as the result of our treaty 
of commerce with the Chinese. Engineers will really have stout work if 
such an operation is to be attempted as the restoration of the ancient course 
of the Yellow River, which, owing to the neglect of the government, has 
broken its bounds and changed its course by flowing to the north. 

In summing up what had been brought forward respecting China, the Pre- 
sident stated that, if time had permitted, some very valuable extracts from the 
MSS. of the late Captain Parish, r.a., who had accompanied Lord Macartney's 
celebrated expedition to Pekin, would have been read. Sir Woodbine Parish 
had thoughtfully forwarded these documents of his relative, including illus- 
trative sketches, of which Sir G. Staunton had made great use in his well- 
known work. 



The Second Paper read was — 

2. On the Search for Leichhardt, and the Australian Desert. By the 
Eev. W. B. Clarke, of Sydney, m.a., f.e.g.s. 

The last letter from Leichhardt was dated " Mount Abundance, 
April 4th, 1848." Since then two expeditions have found traces which 
are considered to have referred to him. The one expedition was that 
of Mr. Hely in 1852, and the other that of Mr. Gregory in 1858. 

Mr. Hely found two camps 150 miles from Mount Abundance, 
each of them marked with the cypher XV. A., enclosed within a 
rude border of bent lines that bore some resemblance to a letter L., 
and which he interprets as indicating " Leichhardt, April 15." 
He also heard from the natives of the neighbourhood that Leichhardt 
was murdered at that very place. 

Mr. Gregory found remains that he concluded to be those of 
Leichhardt 80 to 100 miles farther towards the interior than Hely's 
camps, and, as such, to refute the report of his previous death at 
the latter place. The remains consisted of an L cut upon a tree 
by a camp ; of the marks of sharp axes ; of some saplings that had 
been cut with them ; and of two horses running wild. 

The object of Mr. Clarke is to show that neither the discoveries 
of Mr. Hely nor those of Mr. Gregory have any reference to the 
camps or fate of Leichhardt. 
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In the first place, he argues that Leichhardt could not have 
reached Hely camp on the 15th of August. The rate of his pre- 
vious journeyings, and that of other travellers in the same country, 
as Mitchell, Kennedy, and even Gregory, make it highly impro- 
bable that 150 miles of direct distance could have been accomplished 
by him in 11 days. 

Again, the country north-east of Mount Abundance had been 
visited as far back as 1847, by many persons on the look out for 
cattle runs, and the trees were known to bear marks of an M and 
also of an H, and Leichhardt himself speaks of having found an 
Ii on the Balonne. The axe marks are to be accounted for by the 
fact of Kennedy having given axes to the natives thereabouts ; and, 
if the saplings had not been cut by Kennedy himself, it is to be 
remembered that, according to Mitchell, the natives of those parts 
use saplings for the construction of their own huts. The loose 
horses found by Gregory in Cooper Creek are ascribed by Mr. 
Clarke to Captain Sturt's expedition. That explorer relates that he 
turned out a roan horse that was unfit for further work " in pity " 
at this very spot, and also that, 145 miles farther on, another horse 
stole away from his party (as the same animal had often done 
before), and Mr. Clarke thinks it must have tracked its way back 
to the excellent pasturage where its roan companion had been left 
behind.* 

Mr. Clarke considers it questionable whether Leichhardt went 
to the Victoria at all. His method of travelling, which was cautious, 
slow, and persevering, makes it likely enough that when he actually 
came to the frightful desert he would have skirted it, looking out for 
an opening, rather than have attempted to cross it at once. Mr. 
Clarke concludes that it is somewhere between the head of the Vic- 
toria and the head of the Clarke that Leichhardt's tracks are to be 
looked for, not probably on Mitchell's route, but to the westward of 
it, or else that, driven in by drought, Leichhardt may have taken a 
course on the 148th meridian, without crossing the Maranoa. 

Captain Byron Drury, r.n., f.r.g.s. — Upon this subject perhaps I may 
be permitted to say that 1 happened to be present when we took possession of 
the whole of that part of the coast of North Australia. We found it was one 
of the finest districts in Australia ; and I must say that I think Port Essington, 
with the exception of Port Jackson, the finest harbour in Australia. I was 
there during eighteen months, and we never had the slightest disease or illness in 
our two ships' companies. I have heard that port cried down, 1 am sorry to 
say, by my late friend Captain Stanley and others ; but from what I have 
seen of it, I perfectly agree with the late Sir Gordon Bremer, that there is not 
a place on the north coast of Australia better adapted for Europeans, in addi- 



* What -were the colours of the horses seen by Mr. Gregory ?— F. G. 
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tion to the advantage of possessing a perfect harbour, with a peninsula, the 
neck of which is only eight miles in width. Why we have not retained pos- 
session of that coast is to me extraordinary. I entirely agree with my friend 
Sir Charles Nicholson about Cape York ; and, putting the Gulf of Carpentaria 
on one side, I must say I think Port Essington the best site along the whole 
coast. It is well watered for Australia. Had we not been there in 1838 two 
French frigates would probably have taken possession of it. They arrived 
two months after us. We held it for twelve years, and then abandoned it. 
The proved advantage of Cape York as a place of refuge for the frequent 
wrecks among the Barrier Reefs and Torres Straits is, among other considera- 
tions, of great importance. 

Rear- Admiral FitzRoy, f.r.g.s. — May I venture to remark that this seems 
to be one of those great questions that might fairly be taken up by the 
Government. I apprehend that the exploration of Australia has never yet 
been undertaken in a thoroughly efficient manner. There has been the utmost 
daring, energy, perseverance, and good management on the part of those 
engaged, but the undertakings have been in detail rather than comprehensive, 
and by comparatively private expeditions. 

How strange it would appear to an Arabian or an African if we were to ask 
him to undertake an excursion across the vast deserts of Africa with ponies or 
horses, or even bullocks ! How is it that we have never taken the camel — 
"the ship of the desert" — from those countries where it is indigenous, and 
t7'ansported it to those of our colonies which are in such want of it ? We have 
in Australia an enormous extent of country which in all probability is a com- 
parative desert. There may be steppes, there may be a great inland sea — 
perhaps fresh, perhaps salt — who can say with certainty ? The probability is 
that there are no very high ranges of mountains, and no very great rivers, but 
a great extent of barren and unfertile country, with perhaps an extent of inland 
water. No desert has yet been found in any part of the world in which there 
is not an oasis. There may be such a space in the interior of Australia — not 
only a fertile and valuable district, but one in which there may be tribes who 
have never yet seen the white man. When we consider that we have hundreds 
of thousands of our countrymen spread round the borders of that continent 
(for such it is), surely it is worth urging the Government to undertake an 
expedition into the interior upon a scale worthy of this great country. 

It may be naturally asked, how should it be done ? One very simple course 
occurs to me — somewhat military it may be — that of first establishing a base 
of operations as far within the country as one can yet go with security, and 
making there a temporary settlement, perhaps for two or three years ; and 
then from that basis working inwards. 

One expedition might be set on foot from the eastern coast, another from 
the south, another from the west, and another from the north — all carried out 
under Government, by experienced colonists, with such aids as I have alluded 
to, particularly the camel — emphatically, I repeat, " the ship of the desert." 
Apologising for this interruption, I conclude by earnestly pressing for the 
introduction of the camel to Australia. 

Lord A. Churchill, f.r.g.s. — 1 would venture to make one or two ob- 
servations with regard to the great importance which would result to this 
country, and to the whole of the Australian continent, from the formation 
of a succession of settlements on the north-east coast. I believe the region 
in question would be found very favourable for the production of the 
cotton-plant. I am told it has been known to flourish there, and can be 
produced in sufficient quantities to supply the English market, and from its 
peculiar nature likely to bear a high value. It must, therefore, be a matter 
of the highest concern to this country to be enabled by means of these 
settlements to secure the production of cotton for ourselves, and thus in some 
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measure render us independent of the United States. There are other articles 
natural to a tropical climate which might be cultivated to great advantage in 
these provinces ; and the climate moreover is well adapted to European con- 
stitutions. Therefore I think it is a question which ought to be taken up by 
the Imperial Government. 

Dr. Hodgkin, f.r.g.s. — I do not expect to add anything to the interesting 
remarks made by gentlemen who have been upon the spot, but I cannot allow 
the opportunity to pass without calling attention to one point. I have been 
informed by a friend, who spent some time on the northern coast of Australia, 
in the vicinity of Cape York, that many wrecks occur in that neighbourhood ; 
and his statements have been corroborated this evening by Captain Drury. 
Considering the number and value of the shipping in that sea, independently 
of the productions to be obtained from the land, it must be highly important 
to take advantage of the natural harbours to be found on that part of the 
coast, where vessels and their crews might be saved in case of injury or distress. 

Mb. J. Crawfurd, f.r.g.s. — I believe I can with confidence assert, that the 
alleged fertility at Cape York, or at any place in its neighbourhood, is an 
impossibility — for this reason : there is no range of mountains, and hence no 
fall of rain, and consequently no adequate means of irrigation. Irrigation, or 
an abundant supply of water within ten or twelve degrees of the equator, is 
indispensable to fertility : the most fertile land is unproductive without water, 
and water for perennial irrigation does not exist about Cape York. Horned 
cattle may be reared on the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, but there is no 
market for them. Sheep could not thrive there, and they would produce hair, 
or something like it, instead of wool, and that would be unsaleable. Besides, 
where are the labourers to cultivate the soil ? No European constitution could 
stand the heat so near the equator ; and as to the Chinese, they have too 
much good sense to go there as long as they can get to the gold-fields. As 
to Port Essington, that was abandoned eight or nine years ago on account of 
its insalubrity. The harbour may be good, but the climate is so unhealthy 
that no European could live there ; and such being the result of long expe- 
rience, the settlement was abandoned by the Government. 

Captain Byron Drury. — I do not know where Mr. Crawfurd obtained his 
information, but I lived at Port Essington eighteen months, and I can say 
that we grew every tropical production in the greatest luxuriance. We had ponds 
of water about there ; and during an excursion of ten days into the interior we 
found water wherever we went. I do not mean to say that water is as 
abundant as in New Zealand, but we found continuous streams ; and as to 
fertility, we raised enough to supply us in two months after we arrived there. 
I will give another instance of the productiveness of the country. "When Sir 
Stamford Raffles left this settlement, Captain Barker turned out some cattle. 
In 1838, when we went there, and a party of us penetrated thirty miles into 
the country, we found a quantity of oxen wallowing in swamps ; and now 
there are wild horses. How could they live without water ? — and yet there they 
were living and prospering, especially the cattle. 

Mr. Trelawny Saunders. — I think the best answer to Mr. Crawfurd is 
the statement of Flinders, who, when he explored the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
expressed his surprise at finding an abundance of surface water at the end of 
the dry season. Leichhardt also stated that during his long journey around 
the Gulf, his cattle, far from being generally in want of water or vegetation, 
fattened as they went along the road. A recent traveller has told us that the 
country presented a dismal appearance, covered as it was with long dry grass, 
burnt here and there by the natives. The gentleman must have forgotten 
that the dried grass was once green, and that its growth had been fostered in 
the proper season by sufficient moisture. Against the evidence of Flinders, 
Leichhardt, and Stokes, I think Mr. Crawfurd s opinions must give way. I 
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went away from a former meeting grieved to think that Mr. Gregory's report 
would tend to hinder the settlement of Northern Australia. This paper of 
Mr. Clarke's has revived my hopes as to the early colonisation of the country 
round the Gulf of Carpentaria. Let it he recollected that the two expeditions 
sent out to connect the northernmost bend of the Barcu River with the 
bottom of the Gulf of Carpentaria failed, not from the difficulties of the country, 
but from the failure of provisions ; for Sir Thomas Mitchell describes the 
country to the northward of the Barcu as the finest he had seen in the whole 
of Australia. 

The President. — The discussion has somewhat diverged from the point at 
which we started — the expedition in search of the remains of Leichhardt. 
I rejoice, however, that it has taken this turn, because it has brought 
forward my friend Mr. Crawfurd, who, upon certain subjects connected with 
North Australia, may be called our " objector-general." His objections are 
indeed always of great use, and on this occasion they have elicited from gentle- 
men who have lived upon the spot, that this very region, which my friend 
stigmatises as unfertile, and not fitted for the maintenance of sheep and the 
growth of wool, is in the highest degree productive, well-watered, and adapted 
for the sustenance of sheep as well as cattle. I regret that Sir John Pakington, 
one of Her Majesty's Ministers most interested in this discussion, so far as it 
regards the establishment of a great naval depot in the northern part of Aus- 
tralia, should have left the room just as we were beginning to debate that 
point. To me indeed it is not a new subject. In the years 1844 and 1845, 
when I was your President, I argued earnestly for the establishment of a 
great naval entrep6t upon that coast ; and I supported with all the energy in 
my power the enlightened views of Admiral Sir Gordon Bremer, a most 
experienced navigator in those seas. I have long thought that Great Britain 
ought not to hold three sides of the great continent of Australia without 
having on its northern frontier any one settlement. Provided only a port be 
established, it is unimportant to me whether it be at Cape York or Port 
Essington ; though, if I were consulted, I should like to see a settlement 
established also in Cambridge Gulf, which is well watered by the Victoria 
River, navigable for some distance, where our men were encamped for eight 
months, enjoying perfect health, and where the wool of the sheep did not 
deteriorate; these animals having been pastured up to their knees in grass. 
Judging from the experience of Gregory's expedition, I feel certain that 
Englishmen could live there to their own advantage, as well as to that of the 
mother country. I rejoice indeed that gentlemen who have resided in 
Australia are ready to enforce the necessity of establishing some great entre- 
pots, particularly as ports of refuge, to provide against the possibility of these 
seas being swept by a hostile fleet ; for with the knowledge that the French 
have now occupied and settled New Caledonia, with its splendid natural bays 
and harbours, which were discovered and named by our own Cook, it is abso- 
lutely essential that we should be better prepared. 



